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17TH CENTURY DUTCH CIVILISATION 
ILLUMINATED IN CMA*S EXHIBITION 


An innovative exhibition, "Dutch Art and Life in the Seventeenth 
Century," opens today at The Cleveland Museum of Art* The exhibition 
was organized by Henry H. Hawley, Curator of Post Renaissance Decora- 
tive Arts at the Museum and is supported by a generous grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

In presenting the exhibition, the traditional art historical ap- 
proach has been eschewed in favor of the recreation of the spirit of an 
age: seventeenth century Holland. The northern Dutch provinces wit- 
nessed the triumph of the first successful bourgeois capitalist society. 
Illustrating this phenomenon, six socio-historical themes have been 
developed. Works of art placed in these contexts are used to document 
history, to explain the past and to bring to life a vigorous society 
from another time. 

It was not until the second half of the 16th century that the 
northern provinces of the Netherlands emerged as a distinct political 
entity, when the protestant merchant towns were at last able to rid 
themselves of their Catholic overlords, the Spaniards. In the intro- 
ductory section of the exhibition, this growth is traced with the help 
of portraits of important leaders. Paralleling political unity was the 
appearance of a distinctive school of painting. The second theme dem- 
onstrates the emphasis placed on landscape painting by Dutch artists 
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and follows the evolvement of the earlier style into a highly realis- 
tic portrayal of color, space and distance. 

The industry and prosperity of the sober Dutch burghers led to 
the rise of Amsterdam as the great international trading post of the 
north and the banking center of Europe. As ships converged on Holland 
from all parts of the world, the sea assumed greater significance in 
Dutch life. Exotic touches resulting from international trade and 
cultural interaction are often observed in Dutch painting of the 17th 
century. 

Urban capitalism also affected the position of the artist in 
society. The type of patronage practiced in tiie Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance gave way to the commercial arrangement prevalent in our 
society. Section four features the artist, his studio and his patron. 

The established religion in Holland was an austere type of 
Protestantism, contrasting markedly with the rest of Catholic Europe. 

By today’s standards, many of the Dutch religious regulations would 
be regarded as restrictive, however compared with the rest of Europe, 
the Dutch displayed comparative tolerance of other religions. 

In conclusion, the lasting influence Dutch art exerted on European 
art, particulary in England and France, is illustrated. 

More than 130 paintings, graphics, photographs and maps have been 
included in the exhibition. Many of the works of art have been drawn 
from the Museum’s own collections while others have been lent by various 
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museums, galleries and private collectors. Instead of a catalogue, 
comprehensive labels amplify each theme and two specially assembled 
audio-visual programs will be shown at frequent intervals. Further 
supplementing the exhibition is a series of four lectures on Rubens, 
Hals, Rembrandt and Vermeer, to be presented by Celeste Adams from 
the Museum's Department of Art History and Education. The lectures 
are scheduled for July 11, 18, 25 and August 1 at 7:00 p.m. 

Admission is free and the exhibition will remain on view until 
September 2 . 





